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THE BUILDING UP 



OF A 



RURAL CIVILISATION 



I am not going to propose to you any closely reasoned-out 
scheme. I am going to talk to you about ourselves, our 
movement, and its possibilities. I think we are in a great 
movement, a movement which even now seems much greater 
to those who are outside it than to those who are in it. 
It is the men who are outside a crowd who can best 
measure its greatness and force. I have watched it from the 
outside and from inside, and I think that its greatest need now 
is vital heat — an ideal to work for, a soul to warm it up. There is a 
soul somewhere about it, and a good kind of soul, too ; but its body 
and bulk is more apparent. I would not exchange our movement 
for any other in Ireland, but I confess I have sometimes envied 
the vital heat displayed at the meetings of other Irish organisations. 
You are of all shades of politics, and you all know the white heat 
you have got into at Home Rule demonstrations or at meetings 
protesting against Home Rule. Now there may be motives of 
personal profit mingling sometimes with the chorus of acclamation 
at such gatherings, but those present are carried beyond them- 
selves by the inspiration of a great central idea. They lose them- 
selves in their varying ideals of Ireland or the Empire. We want 
to find our ideal— the synthesis of all these co-operative efforts. 
Butter, especially when it is good, is a pleasant thing to think 
about ; but you cannot inspire a national movement by calhng 
out, " Really choicest butter." Eggs, when they are fresh, are 
a deUghtful food ; but they will not help much to form national 
ideals, though they may occasionally help to mar them — at election 
times. So we are driven from the actual character of our rural 
industries to consider the men who carry them on. It is in our 
men and in the object of their great endeavours we must find our 
ideal. I take it you are nearly all farmers. I have always believed 
that farmers are the great stable human element in the life of a 
nation. There are certain elemental virtues which I believe are 
found more commonly in the country than in the town. I believe, 
for instance, that farmers are, on the whole, the most honest class ; 
I do not mean to say they have not httle tricks of their own ; we 
are Uving in no Island of Saints to-day — but there is no general 
dishonesty. We don't put margarine into our butter in the country ; 
they do that in the great cities. We don't label our eggs as 



" Fresh laid British; " our neighbours across the Channel do that 
for us. I don't believe there is a single farmer's creamery in Ireland 
which could be approached to share in a fraud or agree to make 
illicit profits by blending its produce with adulterants ; and I 
don't beUeve in the great cities to which we sell that you could 
find six grocers one of whom, at least, would not be ready to jump 
at such a proposal. Ask the Earl of Carrick how many genuine 
importers of Irish produce there are in Glasgow among all the 
hundreds who profess to cater for our countrymen who live there. 
His answer, I am sure, would bring home to everyone the truth 
of what I say when I assert that the primitive social virtues flourish 
better in the country than in the town. Indeed, this has been 
noticed by every historian of society. And it is because rural Ufe 
fosters best these great simple virtues, because the country is the 
fountain of healthy life, that every thoughtful man looks with grave 
apprehension on this gigantic development of city life in modern 
times with its accompaniment in the rural exodus. The country- 
side has a long memory, but it is not much given to the reading 
of history ; and the countryman to-day is suffering from forces 
which have always been in operation, but which have been acting 
with more intense energy during the last half century. The problem 
of how to keep a rural population happily contented on the land 
has been too suddenly presented to the world for any complete 
answer to be made. The rural exodus assumed an urgent aspect 
only within the last fifty years, and at first it was difficult to dis- 
entangle temporary causes from those which steadily and inevitably 
operate. In Ireland it began after the famine ; and if the cause 
was transitory, it was quite sufficient to explain the flight from 
rural Ireland for a considerable number of years. But it does not 
explain the continued flight from the land which goes on to-day in 
Ireland as in England or Europe, and even in the United States, 
which has admitted many millions from Europe, but whose agri- 
cultural population has remained stagnant during the half-century 
in which people were swept from the land in Europe. The American 
cities received them, but comparatively few found their way to the 
land. The man born on the land, once he sets foot in the cities, 
seems rarely to want to return. Why is there this migration from 
rural districts ? Why this dislike to life on a farm ? Why, in half 
a century, should rural Ufe seem in danger of breaking up ? The 
beast replaces man in Ireland ; the deer forest in Scotland ; the 
game preserve in England ; and, in rural America, the machine, 
with a dozen men to guide it, replaces a hundred who have given up 
the fight. History, so far back as we can see, can show nothing like 
this. It is a new problem, and to solve it properly we must dis- 
entangle the temporary causes from those which steadily and 
inevitably operate until a remedy is found. 

The thoughts of the world have been too much with their 
cities, and they have never sent out the missionaries of civihsation 
into the countries. There has been no rural civihsation, no really 
well-organised system of rural society offering to men and women 
an alternative Ufe equally attractive with that offered in the multi- 
tudinous activities of a great city. Civilisation has passed the 
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farmer by; for in States with great cities political power, owing 
to the easy organisation of opinion among city populations, is 
almost always used to benefit the city populations. This is true 
to-day, even when the daily paper comes to the farm and tells 
the man on the farm what is being done against his interests ; 
and it must have been still more true in ages when the countryman 
heard little or nothing of what fate was being decreed for him. 
He was oppressed by forces he could only dimly analyse. He 
heard of wonderful things at the centre of life, but he had no part 
in them. Civilisation, in historical times, has been a flare up on a 
few square miles of bricks and mortar. Outside the cities there 
have always been the same countrysides of little houses, the same 
neglect of culture, the same want of education, the lack of organised 
inttellectual, political, and economic power which set up a barrier 
between the countryman and his access to the finer things in life. 

The farmers have suffered more as the cities increased. The 
city is always wresting from the country its arts and its industries, 
and those which it cannot convey to the town it tries to control. 
Weaving, spinning, and many other employments have gone 
irrevocably from the home to the factory. A crowd of keen-witted 
business men have come with offers to the farmer. They will 
make his butter for him, sell his stock for him, market his produce 
for him, manufacture his bacon for him, bake his bread for him, 
and wherever the farmer has given way and yielded to these 
insidious offers, he has become poorer than before, his intellect 
less active, and the countryside has grown more lifeless and deserted. 

So long as travel was difficult, dangerous, and expensive, all 
this did not lead to a rural exodus. Before railway and steamship 
had put a girdle round the world, at the time of the wonder-tales, 
when westward of Ireland was Hy-Brazil, and eastward of England 
were countries where there were Anthropophagi and men whose 
heads did grow beneath their shoulders, the countryman, unless 
exceptionally oppressed, remained where he was, and tried to 
make himself happy with rustic sports and prosperous by com- 
munal organisations and mutual aid. But the powers that were 
over him mistrusted his clan-system and communal organisations, 
and broke them up. They neglected the education of countrymen 
and concentrated on the townsman. One rural industry after 
another was stolen from the country, and after that came the 
capitalist from the town to control agriculture — the last thing 
left. They have got bacon in Ireland ; they almost succeeded in 
getting butter ; the sale of live stock and farm produce is nearly 
altogether out of the farmers' hands. This sort of thing — or some- 
thing equivalent to it — has been going on, not in Ireland alone, 
but in almost every modem state ; and when the train began to 
hurry swiftly across the land, and the steamship across the sea, 
and fares were cheap, the long pent-up disgust with their lot broke 
out among the countrymen, and the rural exodus began. The 
world, so vast and vague in its girth to the ancients, has been 
dwindling through the centuries, and it has now collapsed to the 
size of Ireland one hundred years ago. A man can go nearly half 
round the world now in the time it would have taken him one 



hundred years ago to travel from Kerry to Antrim. He can easily 
find out all he wants to know about distant lands and the life of 
their cities. The world is all spread out before the agricultural 
labourer and before the farmers' sons and daughters to choose 
where they will live ; and more and more they elect to live the 
city life — indeed there is often no choice. The farm labourer does 
not see why he should labour from dawn to dusk for ten or twelve 
shillings a week, when he could earn twice that sum in a town 
and work for shorter hours at a less exhausting occupation, cheered, 
too, in his work by the presence of a hundred others in his work 
room. The atmosphere of life and activity is an endless wonder 
to the man bred in the silence of the fields. The world is spread 
out before the countryman, and in this competition for population 
the life which is most attractive will win. We hear the cry of 
" back to the land " continually, but for one who goes back, a 
thousand go away. The life which offers most, which seems most 
alluring and attractive, wiU win ; and Small Holdings Acts, Land 
Acts, Peasant Proprietorships, and like remedial measures only 
touch the fringes of the problem. Why, in the New England States 
outside New York, a couple of years ago, there were 26,000 derelict 
farms once held by freeholders. They had everything we are 
trying to give our Irish farmers, and where are they now ? The 
cities nodded and beckoned to the children of the farm, and they 
went, as they are going and wiU go here, in spite of Small Holdings, 
Land Acts, Labourers' Plots, and the rest, if the miracle is not 
wrought and the countryside made a place where a man can enjoy 
the fullest and freest development of his intellectual, social, and 
economic powers. Can this miracle be \vrought ? It is this question 
I wiU try to answer. 

The miracle to be wrought is the creation pf a rural civilisation. 
Civilisation implies some measure of luxury and comfort. It can 
only be attained when the community is organised and has strength 
to retain some surplus of wealth beyond what is required for the 
bare necessaries of life. The organised industries, the organised 
communities, are always wresting any surplus from the unorganised. 
It is the recognition of this which has made labour parties arise, a 
portent in the modern world, conscious of the limitless power they 
may use, and with limitless desires, too, growing as the vistas unfold 
and they see that the earth and the fullness of it may be theirs. 
The force of that Labour Party may be with you in some things, 
in temporary alliances', but in fundamental things it will be against 
you. A fundamental thing is the price of food. In ancient Rome, 
the class corresponding to our modem trades' unions, as they 
learned their power, could only be appeased by a poUcy which is 
famous historically. It was " Free bread and circuses." They 
ruined the agriculture of the ancient world. The cry for cheap 
food, which I may say is a quite natural cry, has had effects on 
our legislation. It led to the Free Trade policy. The organised 
town population shifted some of its burden on to the unorganised 
farmer by inviting the world to compete with the farmers of its 
own country. Another fundamental thing is taxation. The 
same forces which led the State to open the ports to foreign wheat 



are beginning their attack on the land. The land taxes in the 
Budget are the beginning. It is quite candidly avowed by the 
people who have forced that legislation that their aim is the 
nationalisation of the land, and the means by which this is to be 
brought about are simple — a gradual increase of taxation until 
the land can bear no other rent than the tax the State imposes. 
The Socialist Labour combination in England, a party which is 
pushing its way rapidly in England, and which wins a greater 
number of constituencies at every general election, and which has 
enough votes in other constituencies to extract pledges from members 
of other parties, this Socialistic Labour Party wants the land 
nationalised in just that way. They have a belief that all lard 
is o\\'ned by Dukes, and they are trjlng to shift the burden of tax- 
ation ofi their own shoulders on to those who owii the land. If 
the Tariff Reformers come in, these same trades unions wiU use 
all their influence — and it is a great one — to prevent any import 
duties on the food they eat, and I tell you that when an organised 
town population make out some kind of a cry about the wealthy 
classes wanting to tax the poor man's bread and meat, it engenders 
a kind of elemental mob savagery before wliich any State \fill 
give way. So here again, this organised town population will 
want to ease its burden, and very natural it is, too. But, if you 
farmers are to Uve under a system of protection which is only for 
the manufacturer, and excludes the farmer, you wiU be as badly 
hit by the new Protection as 5'ou were by the old Free Trade. I 
am pointing out these things to you because I want to con\-ince 
you of the necessity of a farmers' trades' union. You have seen 
how the city capitaUst has come into the country and tried to 
\vrest from you the control of butter, eggs, bacon, the marketing 
of your live stock, trying to push you back simply into the position 
of manual labourers on the land. I have tried to explain to you 
how these huge city populations ^^'ith their organised hfe have 
affected you, and are likely to affect you — and I have not told you 
half. And I want to know are you not going to make a fight for 
the good old ancient hfe of the fanner ? Will 3'ou not make some 
stand against these forces which are quickening their hfe and \\iU 
act against you. To meet them requires a quickening of your own 
life. The business mind of the country must be organised to counter 
the business mind of the towTi, the poHtical forces of the farmers 
must be organised to meet the organised poUtical forces of the towns — 
and to meet them inteUigently. For lack of this political organisa- 
tion our owii movement is hampered in many ways, ^^'e can get 
no legislation through ParUament. ^^'e exert no force there. There 
is not a single Irish member of Parliament to whom we could appeal 
to get the Thrift and Credit Banks BiU passed. gi%Tng our agri- 
cultural banks the same powers which have made agricultural 
banks useful and famous institutions on the Continent. We 
represent almost one hundred thousand fanners, and our movement 
has no political inflaence. It was only a month ago that an attempt 
was made by Irish members to prevent the extension to Ireland of 
a clause in the Development BiU, which allowed the Commissioners 
to devote part of the fimds under their control to subsidise the 
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teaching of the principles of agricultural co-operation. We had the 
old lie trotted out — that the I.A.O.S. is a trading body, and that it 
had its shops everywhere. How long is this sort of thing to continue ? 
I say once farmers realised this vast silent insistent pressure which 
is pushing them more and more into an inferior position, it would not 
last a year — not six months. The Press wiU not help you now. 
There are some honourable exceptions, but in the main the Press 
is trade-controlled — even the country Press. Farmers do not 
advertise. The trader does, and I tell you as a journalist that one 
advertiser who pays twenty-five pounds to a paper will, as a rule, 
have more influence over the policy of a newspaper than a hundred 
of its readers would have. The Press will never advise you, never 
help you, never point out to you the best way out of your difficulties. 
What assistance has our movement received in the fifteen years of 
its struggle ? It has been lifted on, it is true, but it was by kicks. 
We are a hundred thousand now, and they begin to keep silent, 
but they will never point out to you frankly the thing to be done. 
They wfll do no thing which will lose them an advertisement. If 
you control trade and advertisements, they will be on your side. 
A'dog wiU always fawn on the hand that feeds it. If you have 
followed me so far, you will see how many things conspire to make 
you support that resolution standing in the name of Dr. Morrison, 
not merely to, pass it here, but to force it on your members in the 
country, and to make them act in its spirit. I think every farmers' 
society in Ireland should have a public policy committee as well 
as a business committee. There is no use starting separate societies 
to talk. Use your business organisation and let your political 
action be confined solely to pushing an agricultural policy. It 
would be fatal to our movement if other questions like Home Rule 
or the Union were introduced. We want to urge our agricultural 
policy on Home Rulers and Unionists alike, and cannot afford to 
antagonise either party. It is a trades union to promote the 
interests of agriculture and the business of farming which you require. 
And to that it should confine itself altogether, because here farmers 
of all politics can agree, and anything more would split you up. 
This has been a policy adopted by French farmers with great success 
and they have at present in their Parliament over tlu-ee hundred 
deputies pledged to promote the interests of the farmers' associations. 
They form for this purpose an agricultural party which includes 
members of all parties. They can get any legislation they want 
since they pledged their deputies. I think legislation is the least 
important thing, but sometimes it becomes necessary, and trying 
to keep an expanding movement within the bounds prescribed by 
old enactments is like trying to keep a big man clothed with garments 
which fitted him when a boy. The man would have an immoral 
nakedness of shin and arm, and his stomach would probably appear 
between his short trousers and his short waistcoat. For want 
of purchasing powers now I believe some of our credit societies 
are, in spite of the law, developing an immoral and illegal business 
in seeds and fertilisers. They are dressed in the legislative garments 
of twenty years ago. We want new powers, and we must get 
them. If we show we have power ourselves, we will get all the 
powers we want. Unto them who have is given. 
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But political action is the least important thing for us. The 
great thing for our movement to have is an ideal of its own to work 
towards. Better have no legislation at all than have our eyes 
perpetually fixed on Westminster until the powers and possibilities 
of the State assume monstrous and unnatural proportions in men's 
minds, and what men can do for themselves without State aid sinks 
into insignificance. But our self-help movement, the mutual aid 
given by men to each other, opens up infinitely more noble and 
inspiring vistas — and more profitable vistas, I may add. It is 
not what the State has done or can do which inspires, but the in- 
finitely higher possibilities, which arise through the voluntary 
co-operation of men to wring from nature and life the utmost they 
can give. So I say that what we should propose to ourselves as 
the object of all our work is the building up in Ireland of a rural 
civilisation, something which the world has not yet seen, because, 
as I said before, its civilisations have been a flare-up on a few square 
miles of brick and mortar. Babylon and Nineveh were built so 
high because they sucked up the wealth of nations. Ancient 
Rome was a whirlpool drawing humanity into it. The farmer 
was starved that it might feast. Babylon was great, but does 
anybody suppose there was any Babylonian grandeur in the heart 
of the farmer ? He was probably under the whip of an overseer 
growing grapes to make the Babylonian King drunk. New York 
is a great city, with its magnificence of forty-two story buildings, 
but is the heart of the New England farmer forty-two stories high 
on the outskirts of so much magnificence ? Ask the owners of 
the twenty-six thousand derelict farms in the New England States ? 

The fact is that farmers have allowed the control of their industry 
to slip out of their hands, and they are squeezed because the organ- 
ised industry always unloads its burden on the unorganised. If 
farmers are to retain a surplus of wealth beyond the bare necessaries 
of Ufe, if they are ever to see in rural districts any of the comforts 
and luxuries of the city, they must make it their steady, persistent, 
and fundamental policy to work towards complete control over 
the manufacture and sale of all the produce of the countryside, 
its live stock, its crops, its bye-products and the manufacturing 
businesses connected with these, so that they can act in their own 
interests through their own agents in distant markets, and push 
their produce with the energy of self-interest. I say that this 
policy is not against the interests of the towns, for anything which 
increases the wealth of farmers increases their power of consumption 
and makes the countryside a better market for the articles which 
the townsman produces. In the practical working out of this 
policy it will turn our societies, which are, as a rule, specialised 
for one purpose, into general purposes societies. It will mean that 
the dairy society will become an agricultural society, have its 
agricultural store, its credit or banking department, its poultry 
department and other branches specialised for the sale of whatever 
other produce the district may cultivate. This gradual gathering up 
of business into the hands of farmers' societies wiU mean that there 
will finally be one large well-equipped business firm doing the 
business hitherto done by a dozen or two dozen small and iniserably 
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inadequate concerns. I calculate that this gathering up in one 
large concern of the agricultural business in a district equal to 
the area served by a creamery would mean that the association 
would do a business of anything between fifty to one hundred 
thousand pounds every year. It could work more economically 
than the dozen small men who supply agricultural requirements, 
trade in eggs, or what not. It would make large profits for its 
members, and it could afford to pay for the best business capacity 
in the country to direct its operations. It could promote village 
and home industries for the women by starting lace, embroidery, 
and toy making, employ its own carpenters and shoemakers, make 
its own harness and saddlery, and employ local labour permanently, 
in the summer time in the fields, in the winter at other work. 

And it is only by some such method of filling up the often vacant 
and unemployed hours of the agricultural labourer that farmers will 
be able to retain labour in the future. Labour wiU, in future, be 
less and less tied to the district which does not fully employ it. 
Labour is becoming mobile, an army to be marched where it pays 
it best to have its quarters. The Labour Exchanges which will 
be set up next year, and which wiU extend their offices into agri- 
cultural districts, are intended to help on the mobiUty of labour, 
to make it easy for the labourer to go here, there, anjrwhere he 
can get good wages. Will you, who cannot now give permanent 
employment, keep labour ? I say you will not. You are losing 
labour as it is, and you will lose it more unless you can employ it 
permanently ; unless you can compete with the city, it will go 
to the city. It is by the organisation of rural life, by the creation 
of varied employments, you will be able to do this. One of our 
societies at Enniscorthy, I am informed, employs thirty people in 
productive work ; sometimes the number has been higher. What 
it has done can be done elsewhere. Out of the profits of such great 
rural co-operative societies as I advocate many things can be done 
for the people in the district without the members feeling the cost. 
Village halls and recreation rooms could be built, rural libraries 
started ; the hedges might be made to bear fruit rather than thorns ; 
and as the process went on, with something attempted and done 
year by year, our village and rural life would grow beautiful, and 
we would make a countryside no one would wilUngly desert for 
the city. The alliance of the local societies with huge federations 
would make the farmers' position strong in the economic world ; 
and the power to oi'ganise rural opinion and to act for common 
purposes would give them immense poUtical influence, and a sane 
political influence too, because men engaged in business enterprises 
are not given to advocate wildcat schemes. Their agricultural 
policies would rise out of the necessities of trade, and would have 
that sanity which springs from industrial training and familiarity 
with large business undertakings. I believe it is by advancing 
in this direction the prosperity of rural Ireland will be secured, 
and that we will best serve the interests of Ireland as a whole, 
securing the approval of the manufacturer and the well-being of 
the labourer. 

I look myself to the social and human results of this complete 
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organisation of rural life and industry as the best result. The 
stnaggle for existence sometimes produces the hero, but a more 
Usual product is the petty rogue. I have always felt it was a forlorn 
hope preaching honesty to the grocer in a society where his 
neighbour sands his sugar, dusts his pepper, adulterates his butter, 
sells cheaper, and gets the trade. We should aim at creating a 
social order where the struggle for existence will give way to a 
brotherhood of workers ; where men, dependent on the success 
of their united endeavours for their own prosperity, will instinc- 
tively think first of the community, and secondly of themselves. 

To aim at the creation of a nobler social order in Ireland than 
we have had in the past might well give us all inspiration and 
energy, and make us feel that our movement occupies no mean 
place amongst those movements which are trying to regenerate 
our land. I would say, indeed, that all other movements, however 
necessary, are external and hollow compared with any movement 
which deals with life itself and tries to create conditions in which 
a higher humanity will be possible, and sets that before it as its 
aim. We talk a great deal of blather about a united Ireland, but 
in practice most of us find it difficult to put up with the people 
about us. I live in Rathgar, but I cannot say my heart overflows 
with affection to my neighbours there because we live in the same 
latitude and longitude. I have truly affectionate feelings towards 
the workers in the I.A.O.S., because we have the same aims and 
objects and are in the same organisation. If we can get the farmers 
and labourers in country districts into the same associations, and 
the associations into union with national federations, we will have 
a united Ireland, and we may realise in Ireland Whitman's splendid 
dream for America, where he cried — 

" Come, I will make the Continent indissoluble ; 

I will plant companionship thick as trees along all the shores 

of America ; 
I will make inseparable cities, with their arms around each 

other's necks, 
By the love of comrades, by the manly love of comrades." 

If we can make inseparable societies with their arms round 
each other's necks, working for the sam.e ends, and inspired by 
the same ideals, we will have a United Ireland. The unity which 
depends only on our living in the same latitude and longitude will 
never come to much. It seems to me to be mainly blather. You 
and I, I hope, are bent on realities. 



